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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


Views on the News 


UBLIC transit must be subsidized. It 
must be subsidized by public funds 
which means, by and large, municipal 
funds. This is one of the steps which must 
be taken in many cities to preserve the prop- 
erty values of the central business district. 
The plight of public transit is illustrated 
by the financial condition of several of the 
large-city systems. The city-owned transit 
system in New York, which operates all sub- 
ways and buses, cannot operate at a break- 
even point. The agency can meet all oper- 
ating fare of 
interest and 
debt are met through general taxation by 


costs on a 


15 cents while 


charges on 


the city. No provision is being made, how- 
ever, for capital improvements and exten- 
sions to the system. 

The Chicago Transit Authority has raised 
its cash fare to 25 cents (22.5 cents with the 
purchase of tokens) 
authority 


The chairman of the 
estimated that the agency 
probably will lose 10 per cent of its riders 
but that revenue still will increase about 
$8,000,000 per year. The Chicago system 
is getting by only because no provisions are 
being made for capital improvements and 
extensions to the system. The Detroit sys- 
tem has a deficit of $2,000,000 in pension 
fund payments. In San Francisco, the city- 
owned system received $3.5 million from 
municipal funds. The metropolitan transit 


has 


system in Boston is subsidized by contribu- 
tions from the 14 cities and 
are served by the agency. 


towns which 


Subsidy is needed because a decline in 
public transit means fewer people coming 
to the central business district. This in turn 
means a drop in retail sales, property values, 


amortization of 
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and property taxes and declining revenues 
for the city government 

The problems of the central business dis- 
the cities 
Smaller cities, too, have a stake in retaining 
public transit. All but one city in the U nited 
States over 25,000 population still have local 


trict are not peculiar to large 


transit systems. 

Steps can be taken towards preserving 
the central business district even in Cities 
under 25,000 population. A drastic proposal 
has been made for closing off a portion of the 
central business district in a city of 10,000 
population (p. 232). Another city of 13,000 
population has experimented with closing 
off a portion of the downtown district for a 
period of 11 days to try out a “Shoppers 
Paradise”’ (p. 231). 

Administrative developments reported in 
this issue include: waiving residence require 
ments for police and fire recruits (p. 233), de 
veloping civil defense methods for the small 
community (p. 231), and intercity cooper- 
ation in developing salary plans (p. 235) 

The surging interest and action on metro- 
politan problems are illustrated by several 
recent developments (pp. 233-34). Citys 
county consolidation seems best for Sacra- 
limited metropolitan government 
apparently is better for the St 
annexation and area-wide planning point 
the way for Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, 
Michigan; two Virginia cities found 
their answer in consolidation 


mento; 


Louis area, 


and 


More than 500 city, town, and county man- 
agers will be attending the 43rd annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers 
Association (p. 231). ‘The conference theme 


will be “‘new horizons in management.’ 
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Water, Water Everywhere? 
By FRANCIS A. PITKIN* 


Director of Community Development, Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


While the nation as a whole has an adequate water supply, area planning and in- 


lergovernmental cooperation are needed to assure enough water for every community. 


ITY managers and other municipal 
officials had better take heed. Com- 
petition has joined the other two 
Consumption Climate—as a 
the struggle for water 
Based upon present indications, the com- 
petition factor for water is going to be very 


6619”? 


vital 


and 
element in 


important from now on. Those who are re- 
sponsible for meeting future water require- 
ments of municipalities cannot afford to sit 
back and await the water shortage before 
laying plans. Municipal officials must join 
with representatives of industry, agriculture, 
and the state and national governments in 
the current efforts to find enough water to 
meet ever increasing national needs. Other- 
wise, some officials are going to wake up one 
fine morning to find that the municipal well 
has gone dry. 

Climate is a fickle creature. All regions, 
whether humid or arid, are subject to her 
eccentricities. Perhaps for months or for 
years a region may suffer the debilitating 
and sometimes tragic effects of inadequate 
precipitation—followed by a period of ex- 
cessive rainfall and the ravages of floods. 
And when the floods come, it is always the 
municipalities that are hardest hit in loss of 
lives and in property damage 


WATER CONSUMPTION PATTERNS 
With regard to consumption, here is what 
a quick look at the past and present reveals. 
Fifty years ago, as a nation, we had a 
population of about 75 million people, a 
majority of whom lived in rural communities 
* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Pitkin also is chairman of 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin and was executive director of the Pennsylvania 
State Planning Board from 1935 to 1955. He is a 
past president of the American Society of Planning 


Officials and the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies. 


and derived their living largely from the 
soil. Life was simple then. Radios, televi- 
sions and airplanes were unheard of. Elec- 
tricity and the automobile industry were in 
their infancy. 

The total use of water for all purposes in 
1900 was about 40 billion gallons a day or 
500 gallons per person. The average daily 
per capita use of public water supplies was 
40 gallons; for industrial needs, 130 gallons; 
for the production of steam electric power, 
65 gallons; for irrigation, 265 gallons. All of 
these demands of 50 years ago usually could 
be met by tapping the nearest surface or 
underground watercourse. 

Fifty years later, in 1950, the population 
of the United States had more than doubled 
to well over 150 million persons, but the to- 
tal consumption of water for all purposes 
had jumped not two-fold, nor three-fold, but 
to more than five times the 1900 figure—ap- 
proximately 200 billion gallons daily. This 
five-fold increase applied almost equally 
among the three major use classifications of 
water—domestic, industrial, and irrigation 

How will the consumption factor appear 
in another 50 years? It is estimated that the 
population of the United States by the year 
2000 will approach 300 million, a doubling 
of the population in 50 years. Such a predic- 
tion is plausible when considered in the light 
of the current birth rate and scientific efforts 
which are extending life. 

If the per capita use of water continues to 
increase at the same rate as in the last half 
century, a reasonable assumption, the indi- 
cated total national demand for water in the 
year 2000 will be close to 1,000 billion gal- 
lons a day. The corresponding daily per 
capita demand would be approximately 250 
gallons for public water supply, 1,250 gal- 
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lons for industrial needs, and 1,650 gallons 
for the irrigation of agricultural lands. 

The first question which arises from this 
prediction is: “Will this much water be 
available for development and use if the de- 
mand should materialize?’ Responding 
solely on the basis of the amount of precipi- 
tation on our continental land area, and dis- 
regarding for the moment the all-important 
consideration of distribution of rainfall and 
water supply, the answer is “Yes, perhaps.”’ 
Of our total average precipitation of 30 
inches per year, about eight inches flows 
into the streams and the ground and be- 
comes available for development and use 
The balance is lost through transpiration 
and evaporation. This means that the water 
available for development would amount to 
about 1,100 billion gallons a day, which is 
perilously close to the estimated total de- 
mand of 1,000 billion gallons a day for the 
year 2000. 

It is recognized that much of this indi- 
cated total demand will actually be com- 
prised of a substantially smaller quantity of 
water used more than once. There are now 
and will be in the future many places where 
the same water is used over and over in dif- 
ferent places and for a variety of purposes 
Despite this fact, as of today, it is increas- 
ingly difficult to meet our present water re- 
quirements. To respond to consumption de- 
mands potentially five times as great 50 
years from now will require the very best of 
planning. 

Aside from the necessity of looking ahead 
because of certain national growth, 
there is another basic reason for planning 
now for our requirements of 50 years hence 
Based upon past experience, it has been es- 
tablished that often 25 or more years elapse 
due to difficulties which occur between the 
time that planning for a large-scale water 
project is initiated and the time when the 
project is completed and becomes opera- 
tional. 


our 


These delays arise from a variety of cir- 
not the least of which is the 
quarreling and bickering among techni- 
cians, lawyers, politicians, and the general 
public over water supply proposals. The 
condition of the public economy is another 


cumstances, 
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factor that often results in serious delays 


SECTIONAL DEMANDS FOR WATER 


Sectionally, of course, the water resource 
statistics fluctuate considerably from the na- 
tional average. According to a recent survey 
by the New York Times, the community wa- 
ter problem can be described as serious to 
acute in at least seven of the 17 so-called 
reclamation states situated in the arid region 
of the country west of the 98th meridian 
Most of the western and Great Plains states 
receive only 12 to 25 inches of precipitation a 
year. Roughly 85 per cent of their water is 
used for irrigation. Industry uses about 12 
per cent and public water supply, for the 
area’s 42 million residents, for 
about 3 per cent. The seven most drought 
ridden states are said to be Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas 

The 31 states in the Midwest, South, and 
East, in contrast to the 17 western states, are 
blessed with 33 to 60 inches of rain per year 
In further contrast, in the East 89 per cent 
of the water supply is used by industry, 10 
per cent to meet the domestic requirements 
of this section’s 128 million people, and only 
1 per cent for irrigation. Irrigation use, how-- 
ever, is growing rapidly in many sections of 
the East 

In general, rainfall the 31 eastern 
states is sufficient to meet the quantitative 
demands for water for years in the 
future, but the East faces two major prob- 
lems. The first is to prevent the available 
sources of surface and underground waters 


accounts 


many 


from becoming unsuitable for domestic and 
industrial requirements because of polution 
The second is to catch and store rainfall dur- 
ing periods of heavy precipitation in order 
that the water may be used to its best ad- 
vantage by all types of consumers during the 
dry weather season. 

With regard to pollution, a survey made 
by the United States Public Health Service 
in 1956 indicated that to 
20,000 sources of municipal and industrial 
waste pollution in the United States that re- 
quire construction of abatement facilities 
About 75 per cent of these trouble spots are 
in the 31 states east of the Mississippi 


there are close 
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It is estimated that the cost of treatment 
projects for the correction of these situations 
will be about $8 billion at today’s prices. Of 
this amount, the cost of municipal installa- 
tions is computed to be $5.5 billion and in- 
dustrial installations $2.5 billion. 

With respect to the second problem, the 
development of storage capacity has been a 
major concern in the Delaware River Basin 
where the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin (INCODEL) pre- 
sented plans to meet this objective several 
years ago, and where the Army Engineers 
are now making a detailed study of water 
storage, flood control, and the other ele- 
ments of a comprehensive basin program. 
The same type of operation ought to be un- 
dertaken in every area where population 
concentration or industrial development is 
causing a water demand approaching the 
limits of currently available supplies. 

It is the opinion of many that industry 
holds the key to the solution of the double 
edged problem of western water shortages 
and eastern water pollution. Some well in- 
formed sources believe that either in wet 
years or dry, there should be a much greater 
use of western waters by certain industries, 
instead of such heavy use for large-scale crop 
irrigation. Such an arrangement will con- 
tribute far more to the nation’s future pros- 
perity and economy than the present use for 
irrigation. The same long-range planners in- 
sist that eastern industrialists, for their own 
welfare as well as for the general public 
health, must develop additional methods of 
re-using water and of treating industrial 
wastes before discharging them into water- 
ways. 

OTHER ANSWERS 
« What are some of the other long-term an- 
swers to the varied problems involved in the 
task of planning now to meet the water sup- 
ply requirements of the future? 

One answer is obvious. There must be a 
sincere effort, nation-wide in scope, to main- 
tain all of our sources of water supply in a 
respectable condition. Unwarranted pollu- 
tion of surface or ground waters cannot be 
tolerated and must be outlawed. The deter- 
mination and administration of acceptable 
water pollution standards are primarily the 
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responsibility of the several states, acting 
through state and interstate agencies. 

On the other hand, the responsibility for 
financing the construction of the necessary 
collection and treatment facilities, in order 
to maintain an acceptable quality in the 
country’s sources of water supply, should 
rest upon the shoulders of the municipality, 
the industry, or whatever agency is using the 
lake, stream, or other type of waterway for 
the disposal of its wastes. 

In special cases, however, it may become 
advisable for state or federal government, or 
both, to assume a portion of the cost. For 
example, the Congress of the United States 
in 1956 authorized a 10-year water pollution 
control program which calls for an annual 
subsidy of $50 million to assist certain classes 
of municipalities to finance sewage treat- 
ment projects. 

In Pennsylvania, since 1953, the common- 
wealth has been making an outright annual 
grant of 2 per cent of the construction costs 
of sewage disposal plants to municipalities 
which have constructed such plants since 
1937. The Pennsylvania program has been 
criticized because it has been a windfall to 
some municipalities which neither needed 
nor expected financial aid and because the 
total cost of the program will become exces- 
sive in a few more years if the 2 per cent rate 
of subsidy is continued. Constructively, the 
critics suggest “‘holding-the-line’’ on the 
present total cost of the Pennsylvania sub- 
sidy plan and placing additional available 
funds, if any, into a revolving fund for as- 
sistance to municipalities which are too 
hard-pressed financially to undertake sew- 
age disposal construction. 

As a result of surveys and experiences of 
the past 25 years, however, some basic prin- 
ciples regarding water resources develop- 
ment are emerging about which there is 
general agreement. These are as follows: 

1. Major river basins, and their constitu- 
ent tributary watersheds, are normally the 
most logical units for the comprehensive 
planning of water resources development 
programs and projects. 

2. A main objective in water resources 
development should be to secure the opti- 
mum and timely utilization of water re- 
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sources for all desirable purposes under pro- 
cedures consistent with American federal- 
ism. 

3. All water resources programs, when 
well conceived, are in the national interest. 
This does not mean, however, that all such 
programs are an exclusive function of the 
federal government. For example, the effec- 
tive development of adequate and suitable 
sources of municipal and industrial water 
supply and the abatement of stream pollu- 
tion are certainly in the national interest. 
But, equally certain, they are essentially the 
responsibility of state and local government 
and private enterprise. 

4. The cost of multiple-purpose water re- 
sources development projects should be 
shared on an equitable basis by the various 
beneficiaries 

It is understandable that complete agree- 
ment regarding each of the above items does 
not exist. For example, consider again item 
(1) above: ‘‘Major river basins . . . are . 
the most logical units for comprehensive plan- 
ning of water resources. ...’ There is one 
school of thought with a substantial follow- 
ing which undoubtedly would be inclined to 
use this statement as the basis for promoting 
the creation of more federally controlled 
river valley agencies patterned after the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Other interests, 
with equally numerous adherents, would 
violently disagree. They would contend that 
TVA violates many of the tenets of the other 
three aforementioned principles. 

In further regard to this problem of river 
basin planning, the report of the Presiden- 
tial Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy, which was transmitted to the 
Congress by President Eisenhower on Jan- 
uary 17, 1956, has this to say in part: 

At the regional or river basin level water re- 
sources committees should be established from 
time to time for such purposes and duration as 
required. The President should appoint a per- 
manent non-voting chairman of each committee 
The membership of each committee should in- 
clude one representative of each federal depart- 
ment having water resources responsibilities 
and one representative of each affected state—all 
on an equal basis 


The water resources committees should be the 
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principal and continuing medium through which 
the various departments, state and federal, co- 
ordinate resources planning and development 
activities. The committee may foster studies of 
water resources problems not otherwise spon- 
sored by any agency. 


This proposed mechanism is obviously 
designed for interstate river basins and with 
appropriate modifications would be an ex- 
cellent tool for the preparation of a broad- 
brush water resources plan for interstate 
The general 
could well be adopted for intrastate river 


watersheds. same principle 
basins, including the tributaries of interstate 


rivers and the sections of interstate rivers 
lying wholly within a single state. In this 
case, the official membership might be com- 
posed of one representative of each state 
agency having major water resources re- 
sponsibilities and an appropriate 
sponding representation of the local political 


corre- 


units. Federal representation could be pro- 
vided for as required by the particular local 
circumstances, 


MuniciPaL OBLIGATIONS 

In either case, interstate or intrastate, of- 
ficials representing municipal government 
the mayors, city managers and water works 
dual 
First, they must prepare plans in sufficient 


commissioners—have a obligation 
detail for the construction of facilities for the 
provision of an adequate supply of good 
water for their communities well in advance 
of the actual need. This planning should be 
done in consonance with the planning of 
other interests including the water resources 
committees, if any, and the representatives 
of competitors for water in industry and 
agriculture. 

Second, mayors, city managers, and mu- 
nicipal water works commissioners must in 
sist that the state government give them a 
full and free opportunity to be heard in mat- 
concerning the formulation of 


ters river 


basin programs, the determination of 
changes in water rights policy, and the 
equitable sharing of any water resources 
that may be developed through state or fed- 
eral projects executed under the terms of 


intergovernmental agreements 








I. 1957 State Legislation Affecting Cities 


By JOHN R. KERSTETTER* 


Associate Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


The first of a two-part national round-up of significant acts of 1957 
stale legislatures of general interest to municipal officials. 


HEN the gavels banged down for 
adjournment of the nation’s 
legislatures, municipalities 
throughout the land began to count their 
gains and losses at the hands of the state 


’ 


state 


whose “‘creatures” they are. In this biennial 
“big year” of 1957, legislatures of 45 states, 
plus Alaska and Hawaii, were in session. 
Many of the more significant results of their 
labors are discussed in the sections which 
follow. 

As this is written, the final gavels have not 
come down in three legislatures—-Delaware 
and Massachusetts plus  late-convening 
(May 7) Alabama. Two others, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin, are in extended recess but 
are presumed to have completed the major 
part of their 1957 work. The three states 
without any legislative session this year are 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Virginia. 

The state leagues and associations of mu- 
nicipalities generally report moderate to 
good success with prime legislative objec- 
tives, which many of them limited to only a 
few items. Appraisals of individual league 


results, however, ranged from 


“royal treatment” 


legislative 
to “the worst we've ever 
had.”’ It appears that 1957 legislatures were 
not particularly sensitive to, or sympathetic 
with, the wishes of municipalities. Too often 
the legislatures ignored the municipal re- 
sponsibility to provide important local serv- 
ices to the predominantly urban population 
of the nation. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Kerstetter has long been 
associated with the study of local government. A 
yublic administration graduate of the University of 
Missouri, he has had governmental research experi- 
ence in St. Louis, Dayton, Denver, and Newark 
He has been with AMA since 1951 

The concluding article in the November issue 


will cover finance, taxation, personnel, transporta- 
tion, and other subjects 


While legislation oriented toward federal 
programs—highways, urban renewal, social 
security, planning and stream pollution con- 
trol—predominates, certain shining high- 
lights appear including home rule in South 
Dakota and metropolitan area legislation in 
Tennessee and Washington. 


METROPOLITAN PROBLEMS 


Tennessee and Washington took the na- 
tional spotlight in enacting ambitious legis- 
lation to cope with specific metropolitan 
area problems. Ohio, acting more deliber- 
ately, submitted constitutional amendments 
of similar so-called 
**Metropolitan One-Government Law’”’ 


import. ‘Tennessee’s 
is 
applicable to counties above 200,000 popu- 
**. , to authorize 
and provide for the consolidation of all, or 
substantially all, governmental and corpo- 
rate functions of municipal corporations and 
of [such] counties . and for said purpose 
to authorize and provide for the creation 
and establishment 


lation and was devised 


of charter commissions 
authorized to propose charters for metro- 
politan governments; and for said purpose to 
authorize and provide for the creation and 
functioning of metropolitan governments.”’ 

Washington’s so-called “‘Metro” law was 
intended for the Seattle area but by guber- 
natorial item veto became applicable to all 
metropolitan areas. It was devised, by its 
title, as “*. . . providing for the creation and 
operation of metropolitan municipal cor- 
porations to provide and coordinate certain 
specified public services and functions for 
prescribed geographic areas including two 
or more cities and towns and all or part of 
Based upon the 
Toronto pattern, a metropolitan council will 
be the legislative body of the metropolitan 


one or more counties.”’ 
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municipal corporation brought into being 
for the performance of authorized metropoli- 
tan functions. 

Ohio lawmakers perfected for submission 
to the voters two constitutional amendments 
devised as significant attacks on metropoli- 
tan problems. The first, to be submitted for 
ratification in November, 1957, provides 
“that the electors of a county may approve 
by majority vote a county charter changing 
the form of county government and granting 
it powers concurrent with those of munici- 
palities and may in counties having a popu- 
lation over 500,000 approve a charter pro- 
viding for exclusive exercise of municipal 


powers by the county with a majority of 


those voting in the largest municipality and 
in the county outside such municipality.” 
The second, to go before the voters one year 
later, will ‘“‘permit the formation of a federa- 
tion of all townships, municipalities, and 
counties within a metropolitan area with 
powers and duties designated by charter, 
framed by an elected commission and ap- 
proved by voters in the area.” 

Elsewhere, other states attacked metro- 
politan problems in less sweeping fashion by 
authorizing local action to establish limited 
metropolitan agencies for special purposes, 
among them (water), Montana 
(sewers), and Utah (any “‘municipal-type”’ 


Michigan 


service). Two states created bodies for the 
intensive study of metropolitan problems 
with Illinois focusing attention on its metro- 
politan northeastern (Chicago) area and 
Minnesota providing for a Ramsey County 
(St. Paul) study commission. 


Home RULE 
One of the most striking legislative suc- 
cesses of 1957 occurred in South Dakota, 
where the municipal league secured legisla- 
tive approval for a constitutional amend- 
ment, to be voted upon in November, 1958, 


sé 


for municipal home rule patterned on “‘mod- 
el” provisions developed by the American 
Municipal Association. Connecticut adopted 
statutory 
tional home rule on its way by house passage 
of a proposed amendment which must be 
repassed by both houses in 1959 and there- 
after ratified at state-wide election. Penn- 


home rule and started constitu- 
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sylvania granted third-class cities the right 
and power to adopt one of several optional 
charters and a statutory grant of limited lo- 
cal self-government; New York permitted 
their of a 
to adopt and amend new City 


cities by individual enactment 
“local law”’ 
charters; and Maryland permitted cities to 
amend public laws of the state (of local ap- 
plication) in the same fashion as amending 
their charters. A substantial revision of Min- 
nesota’s constitutional provisions for mu- 
nicipal home rule was offered by the legisla- 
ture for state-wide ratification; the proposal 
would authorize implementing legislation, 
remove cumbersome procedural provisions 
from the constitution, and permit drafting a 
consolidation or 


charter for city-county 


separation 
(COOPERATION 


LocaL GOVERNMENTAI 


A number of state legislatures have ac- 
cepted the likelihood that, given the oppor- 
tunity, municipal and other local govern- 
mental units can cooperatively work out so- 
lutions to common problems within particu- 
lar geographic areas. Indiana gave a gen- 
eral-purpose authorization for local govern- 
ments to make agreements, subject to the 
approval of the attorney general, for cooper- 
ation in providing services and facilities 
Special-purpose authorizations were passed 
for fire protection in Alaska, Connecticut, 
Tennessee and Utah; for airports in lowa 
and Michigan; for public health in Con- 
necticut, North and 
highway matters in Alaska and Maine; for 


Carolina Texas; for 


swimming pools in lowa; for water and 
Maryland, Michigan 


and Utah; for library services in Connecti- 


sewerage services in 


cut; for air pollution control in Nevada; and 


for refuse disposal in Ilinois and Minnesota 


CounciIL-MANAGER PLAN 


The 


ment was authorized for cities above 2,500 


council manager form of govern 


population in Arkansas where other new 
laws permit a 15 per cent petition to require 
calling a manager plan election and provide 
that a referendum on abandonment may be 
held, after six years’ experience with the 


plan, on a 25 per cent petition. Kansas acted 
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to stabilize the manager plan by limiting re- 
peal referenda to once in two years; another 
Kansas law permits commission-manager 
cities to elect five, rather than three, com- 
missioners. New Hampshire and New York 
changed their laws to facilitate manager 
plan adoptions. 


MunicipaL ‘TERRITORIAL CHANGES 

New 1957 laws of various states affect the 
extent of the city’s physical boundaries in 
every conceivable aspect——annexation, in- 
corporation, detachment, or consolidation 
of two or more municipalities. The most 
numerous laws, relating to annexation, fall 
generally into two groups, those designed to 
facilitate annexation and those to restrict or 
impede it. Perhaps the most notable pro- 
annexation law of 1957 is the new enactment 
of Oregon authorizing annexation with serv- 
ice and tax differentials, intended to provide 
a “transitional” period of up to 10 years with 
the objective of hastening annexation. 

The most 


notable restrictive enactment 
may be that of Nebraska, providing that in- 
dustrial tracts of 20 acres or more may be 


established contiguous to city boundaries 
which, if they support a $100,000 assessed 
valuation, may never be annexed to the city 
without the request of the owner. Runner-up 
in this category, at least for nuisance value, 
may be the Washington law requiring that 
cities must, in annexations, grant a franchise 
to any garbage collection or other public 
service corporations operating in the an- 
nexed area, the same to be good for at least 
five years after annexation, with the city 
prohibited from extending competing mu- 
nicipal service. 

Annexation. Six new California statutes 
appear to fall equally into the pro- and anti- 
classifications; two of the former would sim- 
plify annexation of uninhabited territory 
where all owners have signed the petition, 
and of federal property when the federal 
agency involved consents. A new law on the 
other side provides that when both publicly 
and privately owned land are involved in 
annexation of uninhabited territory the pro- 
test of half the owners by valuation, in either 
category, can stop the proceedings. Other 
new laws oriented toward simplification of 
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annexation include those of lowa permitting 
submission of annexation questions at spe- 
cial, rather than general elections; of Mon- 
tana authorizing cities to annex contiguous 
surveyed tracts of unplatted land; and of 
Pennsylvania providing for annexation by 
ordinance of property owned by third class 
cities. 

Apparently restrictive provisions include 
in Utah a new requirement that annexation 
petitions must be initiated by not less than 
one-third of the owners of real property val- 
ues, in addition to the existing requirement 
that such petitions include a majority of the 
total number of individual property owners. 

Consolidation. Consolidation of municipali- 
ties by dissolution and reincorporation was 
provided for by a new Utah law; dissolution 
of contiguous municipalities may be made 
by a majority vote in each, followed by ac- 
tion to incorporate the two or more into one 
municipal corporation. Texas amended its 
statute governing consolidation of munici- 
palities by providing that the consolidated 
municipality shall be governed by the char- 
ter, ordinances, rules, and regulations of the 
largest city within the consolidation and, 
unless other arrangements are made at the 
time, bear the name of such largest mu- 
nicipality involved. 

Incorporation. New laws governing incor- 
poration of municipalities seek to safeguard 
the interests of central cities in two states, 
and the interests of the incorporation area in 
a third. lowa provides for establishment of 
an “urbanized area’”’ for cities above 15,000 
population, prohibiting the incorporation of 
new municipalities within three miles of 
such a city. A new law of Tennessee imposes 
a delay of 15 months on the incorporation of 
new municipalities within two miles of cities 
above 5,000 (five miles if over 100,000) pop- 
ulation, during which interval the city may 
defeat the incorporation if it succeeds in 
annexing as much as 20 per cent of the land 
or 35 per cent of the population of the area 
proposed for incorporation. New Washing- 
ton laws favor those who would incorporate 
new municipalities by providing that county 
commissioners may not decrease an area 
proposed for incorporation so that it is of less 
than 300 population. 
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PLANNING AND URBAN RENEWAL 

Increasing problems of urbanization stim- 
ulated considerable interest in legislation for 
urban renewal and redevelopment, planning 
and zoning, and housing. New laws author- 
izing municipalities to engage in urban re- 
newal were Nebraska, 
Nevada, Texas, Washington, 
and West Virginia, and extension of existing 


enacted in Iowa, 


Tennessee, 


urban renewal laws, to encompass all mu- 
nicipalities, was accomplished in California, 
Indiana, Kansas, North Carolina, and Ore- 
gon. North Dakota authorized cities above 
2,500 population to levy property taxes, to 
the extent of 2 mills, for urban renewal pur- 
poses. Alaska authorized its housing author- 
ity to act as the agent of local governments 
in relation to federal funds, and Arkansas 
authorized municipal and_ consolidated 
housing authorities to act as agent of mu- 
nicipalities for purposes of administering 
urban renewal plans. Montana and Kansas 
authorized public housing, limited in the 
latter case to first class cities, in connection 
with urban renewal. 

"Lanning: Regional and Cooperative. At least 
nine states enacted laws to authorize or ex- 
tend powers of municipalities and other local 
governments to work cooperatively in plan- 
ning on a regional or metropolitan area 
basis. Those establishing such authority for 
the first Indiana, 
Kansas, Montana, and Texas. Minnesota 
established a metropolitan planning com- 
mission for the twin cities area comprising 
nearly 


time include Georgia, 


300 local governments within five 
counties. Oregon enabled local governments 
to contract for longer than the previous two- 
year period in joint planning activities. Cali- 
fornia enacted a new district planning law 
and strengthened state-local coordination in 
planning by activating regional planning 
provisions of existing law. Washington pro- 
vided better machinery for city-county co- 
operation in regional planning. 

City Planning. New authority for city plan- 
ning and subdivision control, limited to 
larger cities, was granted by Arkansas and 
South Carolina. Kansas clarified the author- 
ity of cities to plan for areas within three 
miles of their city limits; within the same 
buffer zone Colorado municipalities now 


STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING CITIES 
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have a prescribed opportunity to examine, 
and recommend upon, the plans of othet 
local governments prior to county approval 


New York acted to permit county or re- 
gional plan bodies to designate areas outside 
cities or villages as subdivision control areas, 
and Nebraska extended zoning and building 
regulations beyond city limits one mile and 
one-half mile, respectively, for first and sec- 
ond class cities 


HiIGHways 


Michigan acted favorably on a package of 
legislation designed to put into effect recom- 
mendations of fiscal and engineering need 
studies completed last year. Revision of the 
distribution formula for allocation of gas and 
weight tax revenues gives cities and villages 
a 1 per cent increase to 18 per cent of total 
revenue. Michigan municipalities will also 
benefit by elimination (if less than 30,000) 
or a 50 per cent reduction (if over 30,000) in 
municipal sharing of the cost of state trunk 
line highway construction, and all of them 
will still further benefit by state assumption 
of complete responsibility for maintenance 
of existing trunkline highways as against the 
previous responsibility for the portion ‘used 
for vehicular traffic’’ only 

In Washington the state assumed full re- 
sponsibility for construction and mainte- 
nance of limited access highways through 
cities, not just for the “‘traveled”’ surface. A 
‘Texas law now requires state payment ol 
one-half the cost of right-of-way for state 
highways other than those on the interstate 
system, for which it is already paying the full 
cost with state and federal funds 

Utility Relocation. Whether or 


highway funds to reimburse public utilities 


not to use 
for relocation of facilities occasioned by new 
major highway construction was a hotly de- 
bated issue in nearly every 1957 state legisla 
The latest that 14 
enacted legislation 
the legislatures of 15 states defeated such 
proposals; and in six states the governors 


ture. results indicate 


states reimbursement 


vetoed reimbursement proposals passed by 
the legislatures. The six states where vetoes 
killed reimbursement were Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Wyoming. The 15 states whose legisla- 
tures defeated reimbursement are Alabama, 
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Arizona, Arkansas, Indiana, lowa, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The 14 states 
enacting laws to reimburse for utility reloca- 
tion include Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexi- 
co, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
"Texas and Utah, plus two limited actions 
by Georgia for publicly owned utilities only, 
and Washington for overhead facilities only. 


Conrict OF INTEREST 

Significant enactments were made in sev- 
eral states for relaxation of unduly restric- 
tive conflict of interest statutes. In Nebraska 
the fact that a municipal officer is also an 
officer of a bank will no longer prohibit se- 
lection of the bank as a municipal deposi- 
tory; in New York, such a bank may be 
designated as a village depository if it is the 
only bank in the village 

California passed a comprehensive new 
act which exempts from statutory prohibi- 
tions the interests of an officer in contracts 
let by a body or board of which he is a mem- 
ber when the interest is “remote” and is dis- 
closed. “‘Remote interests” are defined to in- 
clude (1) ownership of less than 5 per cent of 
shares of a corporation for profit, (2) non- 
salaried office in a nonprofit corporation, 
(3) reimbursement for actual and necessary 
expenses of performing official duty, (4) em- 
ployment by a contracting party having 10 
or more other employees if the officer was so 
employed at least three years prior to ac- 
cepting public office, (5) a parent’s interest 
in the earnings of a minor child for personal 
services, (6) a landlord or tenant of the con- 
tracting party, and (7) an attorney of the 
contracting party. 

Other relaxations of conflict of interest 
statutes were made by Minnesota, for mu- 
nicipalities and school districts under 2,500 
population when annual amounts involved 
are less than $250 for merchandise or $100 
for services; in Nebraska, for municipalities 
when the consideration involved is under 
$500 in a year; and in North Dakota, where 
townships and municipalities under 3,000 
population may permit a contract of pur- 
chase or employment with one of its officers 


when the consideration does not exceed $500 
in a year and when unanimously approved 
by the rest of the governing body upon a 
finding that such service or property is not 
otherwise obtainable at equal cost. 


Open MEETINGS AND RECORDS 

Continuation of a 1955 trend is apparent 
in several new statutes declaring, in consid- 
erable detail and often with certain exclu- 
sions, that the meetings and/or records of 
local government bodies and agencies are 
open to public scrutiny. Both meetings and 
records are included in new enactments of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Connecticut 
provides for open meetings of ‘“‘all adminis- 
trative and executive boards, commissions, 
agencies, bureaus, committees and other 
bodies of the state and any of its political 
subdivisions’ with the further requirement 
that all votes of such bodies be recorded in 
the minutes, which are public records; exec- 
utive sessions may be opened to the public if 
a majority of the body so decides. Records 
opened to public scrutiny in Connecticut in- 
clude “all records made, maintained and 
kept on file by any executive, administra- 
tive, legislative or judicial body, agency, 
commission or official of the state or any po- 
litical subdivision thereof.”’ The new Penn- 
sylvania enactments are in similar vein, 
with closed executive meetings permitted 
but with official actions—e.g., passage of an 
ordinance, award of a contract, or hiring 
and firing of personnel—permitted only in 
open meeting. 

A new open meetings law of Illinois covers 
governing bodies of all local government 
units and state agencies, “which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public funds, 
or which expend public funds.’’ Exempted 
are executive sessions for consideration of 
acquisition or sale of property or employ- 
ment or dismissal of an employee prepara- 
tory to final action in open meeting. 

Minnesota also enacted a new law requir- 
ing local governing body meetings, including 
executive sessions, to be open to the public, 
while California amended its existing law to 
expressly exclude executive sessions for con- 
sideration of appointment or dismissal of 
public officers. 
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ICMA Conference To Consider 
Horizons in Management 
REGISTRATION of more than 500 


city, county, and town managers is 
anticipated for the 43rd annual conference 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Statler Hotel in 
Washington, D.C., on October 20-23. The 
theme of the conference will be “‘new horizons 
in management,” and various sessions will 
deal with such topics as advanced manage- 
ment techniques, human relations, manage- 
ment’s social responsibility, and planning 
the city of tomorrow 
Other conference sessions will deal with 
more immediate problems of current inter- 
est to cities including residential suburbs, 
fast-growing industrial cities, federal-city 
relations, police and fire problems, and re- 
lations between the city manager and the 
city council. Eleven concurrent population 
group sessions will be held by the managers 
to discuss problems of interest on the basis 
of the size of the city 
More than 200 managers will have assign- 
ments 01 the conference program and con- 
ference ¢ »mmittees. In addition 27 top federal 
officials, university professors, and business 
executives will participate as speakers 


Experiments with Pick-up Method 
for Civil Defense Test 
AR Harbor, Maine (3,864), experi- 
mented with the pick-up team method 
of organization during the recent nation- 
wide Civil Defense exercise—Operation 
Alert, 1957 
On Thursday, July 11, the day before Op- 
eration Alert began, the town manager and 
the civil defense director prepared written 
instructions and operating procedures in 
brief form covering the following fields: food 
supply; clothing supply; fuel, gas, and oil; 
housing coordination; operation of emer- 
gency reception center ; mass feeding; medi- 
cal service; and coordination of the clergy 
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A brief questionnaire was drafted for each of 
the eight fields to provide emergency inven- 
tory data 

At 11 a.m. on July 12 a meeting was held 
to select the persons in each of the eight 
fields, and at noon the persons selected were 
notified and their instructions were sent by 
messenger. At the same time orders were 
given orally to the police chief, fire chief, and 
superintendent of streets as to their part in 
the civil defense exercise 

[he reports came in very quickly from the 
persons notified of the civil defense exercise 
As an example, the local manager of a large 
food supermarket made a town-wide inven- 
tory of food stuffs. It took him one hour to 
get approximate figures on the food supplies 
that would feed 30,000 people for two days 

The pick-up team method seems to offer a 
practical interim approach to civil defense 
organization for small communities. It 
makes up for the lack of permanent organi- 
zation by designating one qualified person in 
each of the emergency fields on the basis of 
immediate needs. It still requires, however, 
at least two persons well versed in civil de- 
fense matters to direct over-all operations. A 
point of central coordination and good com- 
munications are the minimum requirements 
for emergency operations.—-RAaLpu F. W 
Eve, town manager, Bar Harbor 


Creates Shoppers Mall by 
Closing Main Street 


PRINGFIELD, Oregon (13,500), closed 

off two and one-half blocks of the prin- 
cipal business street for 11 days to provide a 
pedestrian mall and ample parking as an 
experiment in downtown revitalization 
Known as “shoppers paradise,” the experi- 
ment was conducted from August 15 
through August 25 with the joint efforts of 
the local chamber of commerce, the city 
government, and the Oregon State High 
way Department 


} 
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The portion of Main Street that was 
blocked off was landscaped to provide a 
pedestrian mall with benches and displays 
of art and local industry, Other features in- 
cluded music piped into each half block, 
live entertainment each evening, and amuse- 
ment rides for children as well as other spe- 
cial events. Cross streets were blocked off for 
all but pedestrians and diagonal parking of 
automobiles. The estimated 11,000 cars per 
day passing through the central business dis- 
trict were rerouted on a bypass with permis- 
sion of the state highway department. 

The idea was proposed by Donald Lutes, 
Springfield architect and chairman of the 
city planning commission, and sponsored by 
the chamber of commerce after 95 per cent 
of the downtown merchants had approved 
the plan. The city council then gave ap- 
proval, and arrangements were made with 
the state highway commission for the traffic 
bypass. The merchants paid for the signs, 
landscaping, entertainment, and _ other 
phases of the downtown closing. The city 
government provided the necessary police, 
fire, and other city services. 

Considerable interest was expressed in the 
program by officials from cities in Oregon 
and other states. The response of both mer- 
chants and the general public seemed to be 
very good, A better measure of the experi- 
ment will be available later when statistical 
analyses are run on retail sales, automobile 
traffic, shopper reaction, and other results 
obtained. It is hoped that the program will 
point the way for other cities with central 
business districts interested in meeting the 
tompetition of outlying shopping centers. 
E. R. Turner, city manager, Springfield. 


Governmental Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Up in 1956 

XPENDITURES for all governments 

in the United States in 1956 totaled 
$114.5 billion, an increase of 4.4 per cent 
over tHe preceding year. Expenditures of 
state and local governments totaled $43.2 
billion in 1956, an increase of 6.9 per cent 
over 1955 according to Summary of Govern- 
mental Finances in 1956 (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). 
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Revenues for all governments in 1956 to- 
taled $121.2 billion, or 12.5 per cent more 
than the preceding year. Revenues for state 
and local governments totaled $41.7 billion, 
an increase of 10.8 per cent over 1955. Reve- 
nues for all local governments, including 
cities, Counties, townships, school districts, 
and special districts, totaled $26.4 billion. 
Of this amount 26 per cent came from grants 
in aid, shared taxes, and other intergovern- 
mental revenue; 43 per cent from property 
taxes; and the balance from utility revenues, 
other taxes, and other sources. Expenditures 
for all local government totaled $28.3 billion 
with about 44 per cent of this amount repre- 
senting expenditures for public schools. 


Pedestrian Mall Proposed for 
Central Business District 


HE central business district in smaller 

communities can be retained as an eco- 
nomic center if it is made more convenient 
and attractive for shoppers. This is the 
premise upon which extensive proposals 
have been made for the center of Moores- 
ville, North Carolina (10,000). 

The report, prepared by traffic and plan- 
ning consultants, proposes that the four- 
block central business district be designed 
ultimately to become a single, large block 
with all through traffic routed around the 
new section (see City Hall Bookshelf). Off- 
street parking would be provided through an 
extensive series of interior lots to serve stores 
and other establishments. About 600 feet of 
the principal street in the business district 
would be closed off entirely to automobile 
traffic, except emergency vehicles, and made 
into a pedestrian mall with planted islands 
of trees and shrubs. The interior parking lots 
and the pedestrian areas would be connected 
by pedestrian walks. Truck loading zones 
would be provided at the edges of the park- 
ing lots or from unclosed portions of existing 
streets. 

The report proposes that uniformity of 
store fronts and displays be achieved through 
cooperative action by the various business 
establishments. Uniformity in appearance 
would be achieved through colored alumi- 
num and glass panels and a continuous 
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canopy along store fronts to serve the pedes- 
trian. 

The first phase of the program, to be com- 
pleted by 1965, calls for establishment of off- 
street parking lots, a trash collection system, 
the remodeling of building fronts and backs, 
planting of trees, and converting to parallel 
parking on streets. The second phase, to be 
started when automobile traffic reaches 
11,000 vehicles per day, calls for additional 
off-street parking, closing the principal street 
and constructing the pedestrian mall, and 
the completion of tree planting and other 
landscaping. 

The plan provides great promise for re- 
taining and even expanding the retail busi- 
ness that draws upon persons residing within 
a 10-mile radius of the city. The idea offers 
possibilities for any small community facing 
retail trade competition from nearby, larger 
cities.—Riptey T. NicHo., city manager, 
Mooresville 


Residence Waived—Better 
Police and Fire Recruits 

HE elimination of residence require- 

ments and the reduction of age limits 
seem to have brought better policeman and 
firefighter appointments to Portland, Maine 
The changes in civil service rules were made 
on April 16, 1956. The minimum age for a 
police appointment was reduced from 22 to 
21 years and the maximum from 32 to 26 
The fire department minimum of 21 years 
was retained, and the maximum age was 
dropped from 32 to 29. An applicant now 
only need be a United States citizen. Fol- 
lowing appointment, a nonresident must ¢s- 
tablish residence in Portland prior to the end 
of his one-year probation period 

With these changes the civil service com- 
mission widened the selection process to in- 
clude a police aptitude test and a modified 
army alpha examination. A requirement 
also was added for high school graduation or 
its equivalent. 
Before and after comparisons on police 

appointees are striking for two tests given 
prior to the change and three tests given 


after the change. The median score on the 
police aptitude test increased from 76 to 87 
The median score on the modified army 
alpha increased from 96 to 124 as compared 
with the median for 1,757 high school seniors 
on this test of 119. The median age dropped 
from 26 to 23. The difference was striking 
also between residents and nonresidents 
The median score for residents on the police 
aptitude test was 80 and for nonresidents 94 
The median on the modified army alpha for 
residents was 112 and for nonresidents 135 

The results for firemen are inconclusive 
because comparisons are available only for 
one test prior to the change and one test 
after. There is little difference in the test 
scores before and after the change. 

The changes in recruitment policies seem 
to be entirely justified up to this time. They 
have broadened the field for recruitment 
and increased the competition for appoint- 
ment. In addition the caliber of the appoint- 
ees is higher, which in the long run should 
strengthen both the police and fire depart 
ments.—-JULIAN H. Orr, city manager, 
Portland 


Metropolitanism Proposed for 
Several Areas 
VARIETY of steps toward metro- 
politan government have been pro 
posed in recent survey reports and govern- 
mental actions 
City-county consolidation is proposed 
for the Sacramento, California, metropoli- 
tan area in a report entitled 7he Government 
of Metropolitan Sacramento (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). The survey report, prepared by 
a Public Administration Service, proposes 
a metropolitan council of 11 members, five 
elected from boroughs within the county 
and six at large with the council members 
serving four-year overlapping terms 
A metropolitan manager is recommended 
to be appointed by and responsible to the 
metropolitan council for the administration 
of the government. Each of the five electoral 
districts, to be known as boroughs, would 
provide advisory functions to the metro- 
politan government, provide community 
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centers for various Civic activities, and pos- 
sibly take over certain governmental func- 
tions that can be administered better on a 
decentralized basis. 

A federated metropolitan government is 
recommended for the St. Louis area in a re- 
port recently completed by the Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis Survey (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). The metropolitan government would 
be composed of 12 elected members, six 
from the city of St. Louis and six from the 
cdunty and two appointed members, one 
selected by the mayor of St. Louis and one 
by the county supervisor. Executive powers 
for the metropolitan government would be 
vested in a president elected at large by the 
voters of the entire city-county area for a 
four-year term. 

The metropolitan government would 
assume major responsibility for arterial 
roads and streets; local public transit; mas- 
ter planning and zoning; industrial and 
commercial development; civil defense; 
property assessment; and sewerage functions 
now exercised by the Metropolitan St 
Louis Sewer District. Municipalities in St 
Louis County would retain most of the pow- 
ers they now have, but the county govern- 
ment would provide enlarged and special- 
ized services to local governments for police, 
public health, and fire 

The survey report also proposes strength- 
ening and realigning the functions for St. 
Louis County and the municipalities with- 
in the county. Recommendations are made 
for the city of St. Louis for strengthening 
slum clearance and redevelopment and 
abolishing certain city offices governed by 
state law rather than by city charter. The 
report is silent on the St. Louis city char- 
ter which was recently turned down by the 
voters (see p. 237) 

Annexation is recommended as a major 
solution for the Benton Harbor and St 
Joseph metropolitan area in Michigan 
The survey covered four jurisdictions with 
a total population of about 57,000 people 
the cities of Benton Harbor and St. Joseph 
and the townships of Benton and St. Joseph 
(see City Hall Bookshelf). The report com- 
mends these jurisdictions for their enviable 


history of intergovernmental cooperation 
and states that the best answers lie in the 
direction of “‘. .. a program of orderly an- 
nexation of fringe areas, based upon an 
established plan for the overall future de- 
velopment of the total urban area... .” 

City-county consolidation has been pro- 
posed for Nashville and Davidson County, 
Tennessee (see Puptic MANAGEMENT, Janu- 
ary, 1957, p. 9). A 10-member charter com- 
mission has been established with five mem- 
bers appointed by the county judge and 
five by the mayor of Nashville. A citizens’ 
committee to support metropolitan gov- 
ernment has been organized in the area. 

One of the largest consolidations ever to 
take place, involving the merger of Newport 
News and Warwick, Virginia, is reported 
below. 


Voters Approve Consolidation of 
Two Virginia Cities 
OTERS in Newport News and War- 
wick, Virginia, have approved the 
consolidation of the two cities. The con- 
solidation was approved in Newport News 
by a vote of 4,398 to 873 and in Warwick 
by 3,939 to 3,253. The new city will have 
a total area of 66 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 110,000. The consolidation 
agreement includes a transition schedule 
for election of the new city council in No- 
vember, 1957, election of required consti- 
tutional officers in April, 1958, and begin- 
ning of operations on July 1, 1958. 

The proposed charter, to be submitted 
to the state legislature in January, 1958, 
calls for a seven-member city council elected 
at large, a mayor chosen from its member- 
ship, and a city manager appointed by the 
council. Both Newport News and Warwick 
now have the council-manager plan 

Actions on consolidation in the Lower 
Peninsula area of Virginia began in 1952 
with the consolidation of the city of Hamp- 
ton and the county of Elizabeth City as the 
city of Hampton. In the same year Warwick 
County changed to city status. In 1956 a 
proposal was voted down which would have 
merged the three cities of Newport News, 
Hampton, and Warwick 
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What Cities Are Doing 


Intercity Salary Cooperation 


HE mayors’ conference of Alameda County, 
ne ‘alifornia, located in the San Francisco Bay 
area, cooperates on salary administrative prob- 
lems through the efforts of several cities. The con- 
ference, composed of mayors and city managers, 
was established several years ago to work on com- 
mon problems and is represented by the following 
12 cities: Berkeley, Albany, Oakland, Piedmont, 
San Leandro, Hayward, Alameda, Fremont, 
Newark, Livermore, Pleasanton, and Emeryville 
The conference has made the following salary 
recommendations to the 12 participating cities 
(1) a standard salary range table, paralleling the 
state salary plan, with each range consisting of 
five steps; (2) a policy limiting over-all salary 
changes to once each year prior to budget adop- 
tion; and (3) exchange of salary information 
among the participating cities through frequent 
conferences prior to annual adoptions of salary 
changes. The basic salary range table has been 
adopted by the cities of Fremont, Newark, Hay- 
ward, and Berkeley. Some progress is being made 
in accomplishing the second and third objectives. 
The conference has voted to give top priority 
during the coming year to salary administration 
problems 


Adopt Tax Relief for Urban Transit 

Legislatures in 10 states have enacted laws to 
provide varying forms of tax relief for urban 
transit companies. The states include Iowa, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Carolina, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, and 
West Virginia. The Iowa law, passed over the 
veto of the governor, eliminates state registration 
fees varying from $25 to $265 for each bus, and 
compensation taxes varying from $75 to $250 for 
each bus. These are replaced by a flat $25 annual 
fee for each bus. The law also exempts transit 
companies from sate gas taxes on fuel used by 
buses in cities and eliminates loc al gross rec eipts 
or franchise taxes. The Washington law exempts 
private and public urban bus systems from pay- 
ment of state gasoline and other motor vehicle 
fuel taxes during the 1957-59 biennium. Other 
states passed a variety of bills reducing or elimi- 
nating franchise taxes, motor fuel taxes and regis- 


tration fees In California the legislature has 
provided for a seven-member Los Angeles metro- 
politan transit authority with power to issue reve- 
nue bonds for the purchase of existing transporta- 
tion systems and the development of new facili- 
ties. In Illinois laws have been passed giving lim- 
ited financial assistance to the Chicago Transit 
Authority. The law exempts the Authority from 
paying the use and consumption tax from elec 

tricity and allows the city of Chicago to relieve 
the Authority of various charges including snow 
removal. The legislature also provided for a mass 
transportation commission to study the transit 


problems of the Chicago metropolitan area 


Begins Records Storage Program 

Alexandria, Virginia, is in the process of as 
sembling old city records for analysis, storage, 
and disposition. The records, dating back to 
1793, were assembled in one location from six 
storage areas in the city. All city department 
heads are inspecting the papers to weed out dupli- 
cate materials and materials of little or no value 
A former librarian in the city school system has 
been hired to classify all of the records. Some of 
the records will be sent to the Virginia State Li- 
brary for preservation. Minutes of the city council 
and prior legislative bodies will be stored in the 
office of the city clerk to provide a complete his- 
tory of the local legislative body. The bulk of the 
records will be stored in the basement of the city 
building, and nine storage bins have been con- 
structed for this purpose, The work has been com 
pleted for old records, defined as those dated 
prior to 1900. Work is in process on records from 
1900 on and will be reviewed by department 
heads, the historical records advisory commis- 
sion, and the city attorney. Microfilming is in 
process for certain records in the office of the city 


manager and the department of public works 


To Develop Transportation Plans 

The Chicago area transportation study, the 
largest survey of its kind ever undertaken, is 
about two-thirds completed. The three-year sur 
vey, costing an estimated $2,350,000, will be 
finished in late 1958 and will project all types of 


transportation requirements for the next 20 years 
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based on land use, employment, traffic genera- 
tion, and other factors. The survey is covering an 
area of 1,250 square miles with an estimated 
5,000,000 inhabitants. Data are being gathered 
on land use for each parcel of real estate in the 
area; traffic generation for each 100 square feet 
of floor space in every building; the length, 
width, and number of stories in each building; 
area data on streets, alleys, and vacant land; and 
traffic generation and travel patterns for all types 
of transportation including automobile, rail, and 
truck, Data gathering includes extensive map- 
ping operations and a total of 269,000 interviews, 
either by direct questioning o1 by mail, to project 
the 10,000,000 trips made on an average weekday 
for all types of transportation. Punched card data 
are being tabulated and stored electronically so 
that desired information can be projected visually 
on maps. 


Urban Renewal Authorizations 

The Housing Act of 1957 was signed on July 
12 by the President. It provides a capital grant 
authorization of $350,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, for urban renewal and re- 
development projects. The final authorization is 
double the reduced budget request made by the 
President earlier in 1957 for $173,000,000. Other 
changes affecting urban renewal include the fol- 
lowing: (1) increasing the maximum expenditure 
in any one state from 10 to 12.5 per cent of the 
total funds authorized; (2) authorizing relocation 
payments to individuals and families up to $100 
for moving expenses and up to $2,500 for business 
concerns; and (3) increasing the federal grant 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the net project 
cost to the city under certain specified conditions. 


Assessment and Finance News 

A reassessment of all real property in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has been completed and tax 
bills have been issued on the basis of the new valu- 
ation. Each property owner received a letter from 
the city describing the reassessment procedures 
including the field survey work, the studies of lo- 
cal building costs, and the valuation of land. All 
assessments are related to 1953 as the base year. 
The assessment ratio has been established at 37 
per cent of the base value. . . . The Port Arthur, 
Texas, accounting department has acquired a 
microfilming unit and is now photographing two 
copies of a large volume of old records located in 
various municipal buildings. One set of micro- 
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filmed records will be kept by the accounting de- 
partment, and the second set will be stored at a 
distant site. . . . Certificates of conformance for 
annual financial reports have been awarded to 
Pomona, California; Peoria, Illinois; and Laredo, 
Texas. The reports were judged to conform sub- 
stantially to the standards of financial reporting 
established by the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association and the National Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Accounting. Thirty-seven cities in the 
United States have received such certificates 


Utility Acquisitions and Charges 

Bakersfield, California, has approved a bond 
issue of $395,000 which will be used to acquire 
the local transit system. Prior to that time the 
city had leased the transit system on a trial basis 
for an eight-month period. ... The citizens of 
Springfield, Missouri, have voted 15,917 to 3,017 
to acquire the privately owned water plant. The 
water plant and distribution facilities will be 
added to the city-owned electric, gas, and bus 
utilities. The city is now building a $10 million 
electric generating plant. ... Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, has adopted an ordinance providing for a 
sewage service charge of 75 cents per month for 
each service connection for single-family dwell- 
ings. Apartments and multifamily structures pay 
75 cents per month per dwelling unit. Business 
and commercial establishments pay on the basis 
of number of plumbing fixtures. Industrial estab- 
lishments pay on the basis of a number of plumb- 
ing fixtures plus a cubic foot formula to measure 
sewer usage. Sewer connection charges are estab- 
lished at $400 per acre with a minimum of $75 
per service connection. 


Void Industrial Development Acts 


Industrial development legislation has been 


held unconstitutional by the courts in two states 
according to the American Society of Planning 
Officials. The state supreme court in Maine was 
asked by the legislature to advise on the constitu- 
tionality of a proposed act providing for indus- 
trial development in Bangor. The act proposed to 
authorize the city to acquire property for indus- 
trial development by purchase, lease, or eminent 
domain and was subject to local referendum. The 
court advised that the act would be unconstitu- 
tional because it was for a private rather than a 
public purpose. (Opinion of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court, 131 A. 2d 904.) The Nebraska 
state supreme court has ruled against the city of 
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York which proposed to make an agreement with 
a local concern for a lease-back arrangement 


The company was to build certain industrial 
buildings which would be purchased by the city 


by issuance of revenue bonds. Upon purchase of 
the industrial buildings, the city proposed to 
lease them back to the company. The court ruled 
that this arrangement violated the state constitu- 
tional provision that provides, ‘The credit of the 
state shall never be given or loaned in aid of any 
individual, association, or corporation.”’ (State of 
Nebraska ex rel. Beck v. City of York, 82 N.W. 2d 
269.) 


New City Charters 
A proposed city charter for St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was voted down by a three-to-two margin, 
71,146 for the charter and 106,335 against. The 
vote represented 50 per cent of the registered 
voters in the city. The new charter would have 
strengthened the office of the mayor in budgeting 


and financial 


administration, reorganized 


city 
departments, and provided for a reduction in the 
city council from 29 councilmen, all but one 
elected by wards, to 15 councilmen, with seven 
elected by wards, seven at large and one as coun- 
cil chairman elected at large. Opposition was led 
by ward organizations of both political parties, 
representatives of organized labor, and represent- 
Omaha, Nebraska, 


has changed from the commission to the mayor- 


atives of Negro voters 


council form of government. The mayor is elected 
for a four-year term with power of appointment 
of city officials and veto power over council ac- 
tions. The charter provides for a seven-member 


city council elected at large every four years 


Organizational Changes 

lennessee has enacted a law providing for the 
optional reorganization of county government 
with the county-manager plan. The act applies 
to all counties in the state having a population 
of 400,000 or less; provides for a county council 
of seven members elected both at large and by 
districts; and defines the county manager’s pow- 
ers for personnel, finance, and purchasing. Vari- 
ous administrative departments for the county 


may be Constitutional 


created by ordinance. 
elective officers of sheriff, trustee, registrar, coun- 
ty clerk, and county board of education must be 
maintained as independent officers. The county 
manager is authorized to appoint the county at- 


torney subject to approval by the council 
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The county commission in Montgomery County 
(Dayton), Ohio, has named an administrative as- 
sistant to serve as county administrative officer 
Principal duties will include supervision of coun- 
ty officers over which the commissioners have 
jurisdiction, preparation of the county budget, 
personne! classification and pay, preparation of 
monthly financial reports, and development of a 
program for integrating metropolitan services 
with other local governments within the county 

rhe cities of Freeport and Velasco, ‘Texas, 
have voted to consolidate. The population of 
Freeport is estimated at 10,000 and of Velasco at 


4,100. The new city will be known as Freeport 


Public Health Developments 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, recently provided a 
clinic for polio vaccination shots for all city em- 
ployees and members of their families. The shots 
were provided at the actual cost to the city gov- 
ernment of $1 each. No charge was made for chil- 
dren of one to 14 years of age The city and 
county health departments serving Phoenix and 
Maricopa County, Arizona, have been consoli- 
dated. During the first year of consolidated opera- 
tion the city will pay $100,000 to the county and 
$50,000 during the second year. In the third year 
the county will assume full responsibility and 
Hills, California, 


ceived a clean air award from the Los Angeles 


control Beverly has re- 


County Air Pollution Control District. Beverly 
Hills is the first city to receive this award which 
was given in recognition of the prohibition of 
single-chamber incineration within the city 
limits and expansion and improvement of mu 


nicipal refuse collection services 


New Municipal Buildings 
St. Marys, Pennsylvania, recently dedicated a 
new municipal building valued at approximately 
$250,000. The building, formerly housing an elec- 
trical manufacturing concern, was donated to the 
borough by the company, and other business 
$107,000 for 


and remodeling of the structure. The first floor of 


concerns contributed renovation 
the building will provide space for various offices 
and the police and fire departments. Ihe second 
floor includes a recreation hall for community ac- 
. Danville, 


cated a $60,000 fire station and training center 


tivities. Virginia, recently dedi- 


with formal ceremonies, an open house, and dem- 
onstrations of fire fighting equipment and the 
drill The 


new tower dedication address was 
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given by City Manager James R. Townsend, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The open house 
and demonstrations of equipment attracted about 
600 visitors....Oak Ridge, Tennessee, has 
broken ground for a one-story municipal build- 
ing. The structure will be 282 by 102 feet and 
will house police, fire and other city departments. 


Approaches to Urban Renewal 


Various methods are being used to promote 
urban renewal in cities according to the National 
Association of Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials. In Columbia, South Carolina, for the first 
time, a property owner was taken to court for 
failing to maintain structures in accordance with 
the rehabilitation and conservation program. 
Ihe entire proceedings included notices and 
hearings extending over a period of six months 
In Milwaukee the housing code enforcement pro- 
gram has been concentrated on rooming houses 
with an intensive unit-by-unit structural inspec- 
tion program. Chicago is experimenting with 
seven-man task forces for full inspections to facili- 
tate housing enforcement. Each group includes 
health, fire, building, electrical, and housing in- 
spectors to provide comprehensive instead of 
piece-meal inspections. Some of the city attorneys 
have been assigned to housing enforcement with 
orders to initiate suits against substandard prop- 
erty owners immediately and to by-pass the usual 
pre-trial hearings. 


*Recent Annexation Developments 


The costs of annexation to the city government 
are considered in a recent report of the Syracuse 
Bureau of Municipal Research entitled, Notting- 
ham-Tecumseh Area Annexation (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). Costs are estimated on the basis of 
police, fire, public works, and other city govern- 
ment services, and the conclusion is reached that 
the city in the long run will gain financially from 
the annexation.... Neenah, Wisconsin, has 
adopted an annexation charge of $300 per acre. 
The charge will be in addition to special assess- 
ments at 100 per cent of the cost for streets and 
sewer and water lines. Installment payments may 
be used for areas larger than one acre with an 
initial payment of 20 per cent when the petition is 
filed with the balance paid off in four annual in- 
stallments of 20 per cent each. . . . Franklin, Wis- 
consin, requires all subdividers to provide proof 
of adequate grade school facilities in the area to 


be subdivided. In the absence of such facilities, 
the subdivider must make a payment of $500 per 
dwelling unit to the school district. . . . Voters in 
Neosho, Missouri, and three outside areas have 
voted for annexation by a large majority. The 
three annexations will increase the city area from 
1,380 acres to 3,000 acres and the population 
from 6,500 to 8,000 


CD Organization and Training 


Grandville, Michigan, has adopted a plan for 
civil defense and natural disaster in cooperation 
with other governmental units in the Grand 
Rapids metropolitan area. A civil defense manual 
has been prepared, and 200 volunteers have been 
recruited for various duties in case of need. 
Emergency communications have been provided 
through police and fire radio, short wave radio 
equipment, and other radio systems to tie in with 
the Grand Rapids Police Department and the 
county sheriff... . Sixteen city employees in 
Pontiac, Michigan, and nine others from civil 
defense groups in Oakland County have com- 
pleted a 36-hour course in radiological monitor- 
ing. The course included classroom and field 
work in atom structure, radioactivity, biological 
effects of radiation, radiation protection, evalua- 
tion of hazards, plotting of predicted fall-out, 
and other topics. Instruction was provided by a 
Pontiac high school science teacher and by an in- 
dustrial hygienist from the state department of 
public health. 


Cities Issue Informative Leaflets 


Several cities recently have issued leaflets and 
brochures to inform citizens on various phases of 
the city government. Springfield, Oregon, has is- 
sued a brochure describing the urban renewal 
program for the city. It is printed in two colors 
and is illustrated with a map of a proposed re- 
newal area and charts describing the seven steps 
in the workable program. Lewisburg, Tennessee, 
has issued a two-color leaflet reviewing two years 
of progress for the city government. San Mateo 
County, California, has issued a progress report 
in honor of its 100th anniversary. Durango, Colo- 
rado, has issued a booklet on the rights of citizens 
appearing in cases to be heard before the munici- 


pal court. It contains a brief explanation on the 


rights of the defendant and the consequences of 
pleas of guilty and not guilty. Salinas, California, 
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has issued a brochure welcoming citizens to 
meetings of the city council. Hurst, Texas, is is- 
suing a city hall newsletter on municipal services 
and activities. Charleston County, South Caro- 
lina, has issued a tax leaflet called “‘A Check on 
Your Tax Dollar’ which is of the size and color of 
a bank check. The check shows revenues and ex- 
penses for the forthcoming fiscal year. San An- 
tonio, Texas, has prepared an information book- 
let acquainting vendors and their representatives 
with the city’s purchasing division and purchas- 
ing policies and procedures. 


To Finance Off-street Parking 
San Mateo, California, has provided parking 
space for 183 automobiles in the central business 
The 


central portions of two and one-half blocks in the 


district by the benefit assessment method 


business district were purchased by the city in 
late 1956 for $584,100 the 
project is $700,000, or $3,840 per parking space 
The property 
within 600 feet of the parking lots with three 


The entire cost for 


assessment district is limited to 
zones paying 50, 30, and 20 per cent according to 
distance from the lots. The parking areas serve 
the two most heavily developed streets in the city 
Parking is free with a time limit of two hours 
Bonds in the amount of $700,000 were sold and 
will be retired over 30 years by land value assess- 


ments in the benefited area 


To Protect Political Rights 


Ihe protection of legitimate political activity 


of county employees is one of the aims of the 
merit system ordinance recently adopted by Fair- 
fax County, Virginia. The ordinance states, ‘‘All 
employees of Fairfax County shall be protected 
against any unwarranted infringement of their 
rights as American citizens to vote as they choose, 
to express their opinions in private, and to join 
any legitimate political organization whose pur- 
poses are not inconsistent with their loyalty to 
the United States.”’ After enumerating the spe- 
cific political activities which disqualify partici- 
pants for county employment, the ordinance 
states, “‘Nothing in this ordinance shall be con- 
strued to limit the right of any officer or employee 
to take part in any public office or the manage- 
ment of any political party or other group which 
sponsors candidates for election to local, state, or 
national public office or his right as a citizen to 


” 


express his opinion and to cast his vote 
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Adopts Hospitalization Insurance 

Salem, Oregon, now provides hospital and 
surgical insurance for city employees including 
$13 per day for hospital room and board for 70 
days, all other hospital charges up to $1,500, doc- 
tors’ calls after the second call in case of illness 
and for every call in case of accident, all surgical 
fees, and $300 in supplemental coverage. The 
premium of $4.35 per month per single employee 
is paid by the city government after one year of 
employment. Employees pay the premiums for 
their dependents. Insurance companies sub- 
mitted bids for the group coverage, and a group 
health consultant assisted city officials in analyz- , 


ing the bids to determine the best proposal 


Provides for Fair Employment 

San Francisco has adopted a fair employment 
practices ordinance with jurisdiction under a 
seven-member commission. The ordinance pro- 
hibits an employer or a union from denying a job 
or promotion on the basis of color, creed, or na- 
tional origin; demanding information on color, 
creed, or national origin from job applicants; and 
advertising for employees in any way that indi- 
cates racial or religious discrimination or punish 
ing employees for making use of the ordinance 
provisions The commission is charged with using 
“education, conciliation, mediation, and persua 
sion.”’ Beyond these methods, appeals are pro- 


vided to the courts to.seek injunctions 


Recodifies Ordinances 
Shorewood, Wisconsin, has completed an 18 
month job of recodifying all of the village ordi- 
ordinances since 
Village 


Henry, department heads, and 


nances, the first overhaul of 
19 37. Most of the 


Manager C. T 


work was done by 
the village attorney. All of the codification work 
was reviewed, chapter by chapter, by a commit- 
tee composed of three of the seven members of 
the village board, the village manager, dnd the 
village attorney. The code of ordinances includes 
chapters for the village board, elections, admin- 
istrative organization, personnel, finance, zoning, 
traffic regulation, and other topics. The work 
also included preparation of building and zoning 
codes; a sign code; and cades for heating, plumb- 


ing, and electrical work 
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Developing a Supervisory Training 
Program 
ie ANALYZE employee training needs, the 
personne! department of the city of Pasadena 

sent a training inventory questionnaire to depart- 
ment heads, first line supervisors, and other man- 
agement personnel in the city service. Seventy- 
four supervisors replied with 55 indicating a need 
for some type of human relations training as part 
of an over-all supervisory training program. Some 
experimentation was needed in the planning and 
administration of the first course. A discussion 
was held after each session to secure orally and in 
writing the opinions of the participants on the 
topic and the manner in which it was handled. 
With the experience gained from the first course, 
the lesson plans were assembled into an instruc- 
tor’s manual for management development. 

From this manual the supervisory training 
course evolved to include responsibilities of the 
supervisor, motivation, individual differences, 
the individual and the group, group processes, 
communication, management methods, griev- 
ances, discipline, leadership, and other topics. 
The conference method of instruction was used, 
and participants were given various projects in 
the course to stimulate interest and participation. 

Several conclusions can be reached from our 
experience in Pasadena: (1) Management must 
recognize the need for supervisory training for 
such training to be successful; (2) The training 
must be established gradually so that training 
materials, outlines, and guides can be developed 
upon experience; (3) Supervisory training should 
be continaous to be most effective; (4) The pri- 
mary emphasis should be on supervisory and 
management development with this attitude car- 
rying into other types of training; and (5) Man- 
agement and supervisory training must be tai- 
lored to the specific needs of a particular jurisdic- 
tion. The management training has paid divi- 
dends in closer and more friendly relationships 
between supervisors and subordinates and has 
stimulated interest and activity in other training 
basis. —“‘Cut the 
Cloth To Fit the Supervisor.”” By Theodore P 
Morris. Public Personnel Review, July, 1957 


programs on a continuing 


Training and Delegation for 
Management Development 


UDICIOUS delegation of work and manage- 

ment training are the keys to developing a 
management team. The successful executive dele- 
gates everything that can be done competently 
by someone of lower rank. He reserves for him- 
self only those things which he alone can do, the 
job of coordination, the planning ahead for the 
organization, and the development of depart- 
ment heads and other management personne! 

One of the most effective measures of manage- 
ment training is coaching on day-to-day assign- 
ments. The close relationships involved in daily 
training provide an opportunity to develop judg- 
ment and establish greater confidence and a 
sense of responsibility. Delegation increases as 
such training proceeds. 

Management succession should be planned for 
on a continuing basis in all organizations, large or 
small, It isimportant to know the potentialities of 
department heads, managers, and supervisors 
and to ascertain their deficiencies. The measure- 
ment of men should be based upon their initiative 
and ability to solve problems and to handle the 
human relationships involved. In developing 
management personnel, proper training should 
be provided on a continuing basis. In addition, 
it may be necessary to go outside the organiza- 
tion to fill certain jobs rather than to promote 
a person into a position over his head 

Management personne! should realize that not 
all can reach the top and that it is possible to 
grow horizontally as well as perpendicularly in an 
organization. It is essential to have the courage 
and the willingness to delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility and to provide for the timely moving 
out of all personnel who have reached their zenith 
and have started to decline. Finally, it is impor- 
tant in small organizations to think of supervisory 
positions as training grounds for greater oppor- 
tunities within the organization or as stepping 
stones to better jobs in other and larger organiza- 
tions. The caliber of employees will increase 
when the training opportunities are recognized 
Team.” By 
Earl P. Strong. Advanced Management, June, 1957 
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Dempster-Dumpster Installation 
Cleans up Lindsay’s Business District 


¥ Tae Fasten Growing City be Obichome “More Dignitaries Plan 


EES BLINDS AY * 
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LINDSAY NEWS SAYS: 


“Expressions of amazement, admiration and 
pride were common in the business district as 
workmen completed installation of the Demp- 
ster-Dumpster trash storage and removal equip- 
ment. ‘Lindsay never looked like this before,’ 
said one city official, now if we can keep it 
looking like this we'll have something to be 
proud of for years to come.’ Many who have 
witnessed the transformation in the business 
area have been so impressed with the neatness 
made —_possible by placing the tightly closed 
receptacles in each half 
block that | the elty council has ordered two more 
%, and requests for more are 
being received. So apparent has the ‘new look’ 

e that word of Lindsay's latest innovation 
in civic cleanliness has spread to neighboring 
towns and cities. Mayor Ed Patchell, City Man- 
ager E. T. Barber, and County Sanitarian Dewey 
Smith, all of Pauls Valley, came to Lindsay to 
inspect the new system. 

“‘Although we hate to admit Lindsay ever 

- ahead of us, we'll have to admit you did 
with your Dempster-Dumpster equipment,’ 
said Mayor Patchell. 

“As Sid Patterson, Dempster Brothers repre- 
sentative, | prepared to leave Lindsay for his 
next |t he the b 
a people and city Seficiale ‘It has been a 

PA leasure to work in Lindsay,’ he said, ‘and I 

now you will like the Dempster-Dumpster Sys- 
tem better the more you use it.” 











Do they like it better? Here's recent Editorial 
. in the Lindsay News: “Have you taken a look 
at the — in the business district lately? 
- They're well worth looking at and should give 
us all an added bit of pride in our city. At the 
time the Dempster-Dumpster trash collection 
system with its huge bins were installed there 
were those who claimed the city council could 
have found a less expensive method of solving 
the trash disposal problem. And they prophesied 
the alleys would Tost k as unkempt as ever as 
soon as the newness wore off the novelty. (We 
were a bit skeptical, too). But the alleys are 
as neat as they were the day the Dempster 
people left town. A word of appreciation is due 
every employe and businessman who is render- 
ing this service to improve the sightliness and 
public health of Lindsay.” 
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went to again cuprete the appreciation of th 
. > 6 city Council, the Chamber of Commerce and the citizens 
BODsve t ph ee  } os " ot Lindsay for the eorvieus rendered by the Sid Patterson 
ii ~ * D 6 Company. Norman, in making the survey and in carrying 
DPS viayp AERIAL view < = out the indoctrination program through our civic clube 
sho 1 2 . < The citizens of Lindsay feel that the instatiation of the 
SVSTEM oar ot t - Dempster-Oumpster System represents the finest improve 
' shopping centers and ment in the history of this city.’* 

ach Demoster- LINDSAY, population 4-100 but zrow- 

is picked uo ing, is the + a of the Broomcorn 

hauled to dump and emptied by truck Region whe " averaxe 3's 

mounted Oemoster-Dumpster, operated miliion dollars, worth of Groomcorn 

by onty one man, the driver. is sold annuatiy. it is an example 





. a ccom 
DEMPSTER BROTHERS your’ chy, “pemester Brothers. Ine: 
Knoxville - Tennessee = ’ enna aerate 
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Simplify performance budgeting with Burroughs 
Sensimatic Control-Input Equipment 


New Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Control-Input 
Equipment wraps up 
your performance budg 
eting and, as a by-prod- 
uct, automatically pro- 
vides punched tape or 
punched card records 
for preparing: 


¢« Expenditure Distribu- 
tion 

¢ Payroll Distribution 

¢ Reports and Statistics 

« Office Audit and Con- 
trol 

« Inventory Reports 
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Burroughs Sensimatic Con- 
trol-Input Equipment gives 
you faster, simpler processing 
of your performance budget 
ing. And, as a by-product, pre 
pares punched tape or punched 
card records for easy conver 
sion to statistical reports and 
analysis 


With Sensimatic to Punched- 
‘Tape or Sensimatic Direct-to- 
Card Equipment you enjoy 
the Sensimatic’s unchallenged 
speed and versatility. Its ease 
of operation. Its exclusive 4 
jobs-in-1 control panel which 
makes all machine decisions 
and completes any job after 
simple indexing of amounts 
and a light touch on the motor 
bar by the operator. Thus, 
manual operations are so few, 
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beginners quickly become 
experts. 

The simultaneous punch fea 
ture (to tape or card) records 
all the data entered into the 
Sensimatic. These data can 
easily be converted into the 
reports and analysis so vital to 
any administration. 


Demonstration? Call our near 
est branch office. Or write: 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Michigan. 






Burroughs 


Kurroughs’’-—Reg. TM 














BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


Manag sc ltants — Personnel Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street + San Francisco 
Los Angeles Washington 








THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers — Architects — Consultants 


Kansas City, Missouri 
P.O. Box 7088 


Phone 
DElmar 3-4375 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies + Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 


811-812 Gwynne Bldg. + Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 


Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 








J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation Engineers 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 
Rate Studies « Financial and Economic Analy- 
ses ¢ Planning « Feasibility Reports + Valua- 
tions « Organization and Management Studies 
First National Bank Bldg. « Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 


Airports Valuations Laboratory 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies *« Job evaluation 
Maintenance control « Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 


Statler Building « Boston 16 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bidg. - 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
« Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 EB. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





: MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Screet 





Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Announcing 


TWO NEW REPORTS IN 
, THE CITY MANAGER PROFESSION SERIES — 


e TRENDS IN SALARIES OF CITY MANAGERS 


| 

An analysis of city manager salaries in 889 cities which prov ides information for deter ’ 

\ mining appropriate manager salaries. Among the information given and inte rpreted 
is the relation between salary and population operating budget, number of city em 
ployees and other factors comparisons of city manager salaries and benefits with 

{ business executives; and what managers want in fringe benefits 

| 1957 12 pages, illustrated $2.00 


© CITY MANAGEMENT—A GROWING PROFESSION 


This re port reviews the history of American muni ipal administration and the chang 
ing position of the city manager. Within this context specific recommendations are 
made for city manager training—undergraduate, graduate, and intern. This re port wa 
prepared by the Committee on Professional Training of the International City Man 


agers Association 


1957 S4 page s, illustrated $2.00 


OTHER REPORTS IN THE SERIES 
® HANDBOOK FOR COUNCILMEN IN COUNCIL-MANAGER CITIES 


1955 18 pages $2.00 


e GUIDEPOSTS ON ASSUMING A CITY MANAGER POSITION 


1957 36 pages illustrated $2.00 


@ THE SELECTION OF A CITY MANAGER 


1957 26 pages, illustrated $2.00 


order now from 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 














PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


A Consulting Service by Mail Available to All Cities and Towns 


IS YOUR CITY GRAPPLING WITH THESE PROBLEMS 
COVERED BY SPECIAL INFORMATION REPORTS???? 


Police-Fire Integration Longevity Pay Plans 
Subdivision Regulations Use of Auxiliary Police 
Zoning Revision One-Man Police Patrol Cars 
Preparation of a Budget Manual Organizing for City Planning 


Extending Services beyond the Outside Employment for City 
City Limits Employees 


In addition to special reports, prompt personal replies to letters of inquiry 
are furnished subscribers. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT and THE MUNICIPAL 
YEAR BOOK accompany each subscription. 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














